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Slwivn  uIhwv  is  poster  appearing 
in  Oetoin'r 


QtQ 5  a  neu/  kind  ok 

TRAVELING  SALESMAN  FOR  YOU! 


Hundreds  of  Canco  Iruoks  and  trailers  covering  America  are 
now  carrying  color  posters  with  educational  facts  about  foods 
in  cans.  Millions  of  people  will  see  these  posters,  read  their 
messages.  ]\ew  posters  will  appear  frequently,  d’his  advertising 
force  is  working  to  help  you  sell  more  of  your  products! 


This  poster  appeared  on  trucks 
in  July 
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HtfoU  TOMATO 

JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  Juice,  also 


Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc, 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

.Jiianufaclaren  of  ^acken  Saniiarif  (3ans 


. .  uJi^iUon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

f\ickeri  of  f^killips  ffelicious  Qualihj  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 
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SAVE  YOUR 

MONEY 


YOURSELF  SOME 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 

use  KYLER  MACHINES 

for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Hido4fUitiC' 

INSURANCE 

6o4Jie^lGX^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 

at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


HoiMJckek  YUiik 
PcrUf€K  Units.  .  . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  cue  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

HESE  units  cure  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 
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When  you  have  a 
Cunning  Problem 


n 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  34  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •.  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  -  HAVANA*^ 
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EDITORIALS 


LET’S  BE  HONEST”  is  the  heading  of  this  week’s 
Better  Profits  article,  and  when  we  saw  it  we 
.  made  a  note:  “A  Sermon  on  Honesty.”  Even  if 
you  do  not  like  sermons,  or  cannot  recall  when  you 
last  heard  one,  you  will  like  this  article,  and  will  read 
it  with  keen  interest,  we  think.  You  will  find  in  it 
a  new  solution  for  the  vexed  question  of  “uniform  can 
sizes,”  and  that  is  no  small  promise. 

We  do  not  wish  to  rob  the  article  of  its  news  value, 
but  it  is  needful  to  say  that  he  quotes  a  well  known 
former  President  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association — no,  that  is  not  a  misnomer  as  that  body 
is  now  known,  but  an  indication  of  how  long  it  now  is 
from  the  time  he  was  President — advocating  the  selling 
of  all  canned  foods  by  the  weight  of  the  contents, 
instead  of  by  the  number  of  the  can  size.  Roll  that 
on  your  tongue  for  a  moment  and  you  will  see  the  end 
of  most  deceptions,  and  ultimately,  we  believe,  the  end 
of  can  size  contortions.  The  writer  presents  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matter,  with  ample  examples — so  read 
it. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  a  Weekly  Sales  Bulletin,  of 
a  well  known  brokerage  house,  quoting  some  specialty 
items  packed  in  both  glass  and  tin,  and  which  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  this  very  matter.  Without  men¬ 
tioning  the  items  we  quote  the  sizes  and  market  prices ; 
you  make  your  own  deductions. 

One  product — Jars:  24/ 8  ounce,  $1.20;  Cans:  24/7i/^ 
ounce,  .85  cents;  Jars:  4/1  gallon,  $13.20;  Cans:  6/lOs, 
$9.35.  Another  product — Jars:  12/15  ounce,  $1.35; 
Cans:  24/15V2  ounce,  $1.20.  Still  another — Jars: 
12/15  ounce,  $1.20;  Cans:  24/151/2  ounce,  .85  cents. 
The  weight,  of  course,  has  to  be  stated,  under  law, 
but  if  these  goods  were  so  labelled  that  the  consumer- 
buyer  could  see  the  weight  easily,  and  be  able  to  note 
the  difference  in  prices  (for  the  identical  product) 
there  would  soon  be  demand  for  the  canned  only.  Or 
don’t  you  think  so  ? 

This  is  a  new  approach  to  an  old  question,  and  we 
invite  you  to  it. 

FAIR  TRADE  LAWS — The  Government  will  soon 
make  an  investigation  among  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers,  and  probably  the  public,  to  find  out 
how  they  feel  about  these  fair  trade  laws,  which  most 
States  have  enacted,  as  well  as  the  Government.  When 
canners  are  called  upon  we  would  like  to  see  them  sup¬ 
port  these  laws  100  per  cent,  but  we  know,  too,  that 
that  is  very  improbable,  because  the  vast  majority 
of  the  canners  have  done  nothing  to  popularize  their 


own  labels  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers,  of  the 
retailers  nor  even  of  the  distributors.  Advertised 
brands,  which  their  owners  have  spent  fortunes  on  to 
make  consumers  ask  for  and  buy,  will,  of  course, 
heartily  support  the  continuance  of  these  laws,  and 
their  more  rigid  enforcement.  But  their  number  is 
so  small  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  win  the  battle 
unless  all  manufacturers  join  with  them  in  this  very 
natural  and  just  protection. 

Maybe  we  should  explain,  and  to  do  so  we  will  take 
the  industry’s  most  famous  example.  We  well  remem¬ 
ber,  and  some  of  you  will,  too,  when  Campbell  first 
began  the  canning  of  soups.  Campbell  &  Anderson 
previously  had  been  canners  of  “Beefsteak  Tomatoes,” 
down  in  New  Jersey,  and  out  of  this  firm  came  the 
present  great  Campbell  Soup  business.  The  wise-acres 
assured  them  that  the  effort  was  foolish,  saying  that 
every  housewife  in  the  country  had  a  soup  pot  sitting 
on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  stove,  as  a  fixture,  and  that 
they  could  not  can  soup  and  expect  to  sell  it,  much  less 
to  make  a  profit  on.  You  know  the  result.  But  what 
is  back  of  it?  Campbell,  after  carefully  selecting  his 
soup  formulas,  arranged  his  factory  so  that  he  would 
be  assured  of  a  big  production  of  the  finest  soup  pos¬ 
sible,  always  uniform,  one  grade  only,  and  always 
dependable.  Then  he  planned  a  sales  system  which 
equalized  the  freights  to  all  wholesalers,  wherever 
located,  so  that  the  soup  might  sell  at  a  retail  price  of 
10  cents  per  can,  with  a  fair  profit  to  all  concerned. 
This  done  he  launched  an  advertising  campaign  that 
has  since  grown  into  the  greatest  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture,  by  one  firm,  in  the  world,  carried  on  through 
stress  and  storm,  war  and  panics.  Quality  and  depen¬ 
dability  are  necessary  attributes  to  any  successful 
advertising  campaign,  and  continuity  in  effort  to  sell 
the  public,  is  of  equal  importance.  The  result  is  a 
tremendous  investment  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer — something  like  5  million  dollars  per.  year — 
but  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  guarantee  to  the 
handlers  of  a  fair  return  in  profit — a  protection  of 
their  profits — and  an  always  stable  fair  price  to  the 
consumers. 

Is  there  anything  fair  or  just  in  permitting  a  cut- 
price  artist  to  try  to  tear  down  such  a  splendid  busi¬ 
ness,  through  selling  Campbell’s  soups  below  the  uni¬ 
versal  price,  actually  at  times  below  Campbell’s  own 
selling  price?  Everybody  knows  that  where  that  is 
done  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  trade  to  tyhe 
store,  “come-on-sales” ;  but  every  store  that  does  that  is 
an  enemy  of  every  other  retailer,  and  not  alone  of  the 
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Campbell  Soup  Company.  What  is  true  of  Campbell’s 
Soups  is  true  of  every  manufacturer  who  spends  money 
to  make  his  brands  well  known,  and  thereby  to  help 
move  the  goods  from  the  shelves  the  more  quickly,  and 
to  insure  profits  for  all  who  handle  them.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  all  distributors  and  all  retailers  would 
heartily  support  this  protection  to  real,  American  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  certainly  all  manufacturers  would  do 
so.  But  that  is  not  the  way  we  heard  it ! 

From  the  days  of  our  earliest  editorial  efforts  we 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  our  laws 
allowed  such  pirates  to  exist,  for  that  is  all  they 
amount  to:  defrauders  of  another’s  wealth  and  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  own  personal  whim  or  gain.  They  are 
unfair  traders  of  the  first  water,  and  that  is  why  laws 
are  now  being  enacted  to  restrain  them.  The  Good-will 
built  up  in  any  brand  name  is  of  a  very  real  value,  and 
certainly  our  laws  ought  to  protect  it  against  such 
assaults.  You  know  what  Shakespeare  said: 

“Who  takes  my  purse,  steals  trash,  but  who  robs  me 
of  my  good  name  takes  that  which  enriches  him  not  and 
leaves  me  poor  indeed.” 

The  most  valuable  thing  in  your  business  is  the 
good-will  you  have  built  around  your  goods,  or  brands, 
and  that  is  what  these  Fair  Trade  laws  seek  to  pro¬ 
tect.  Every  canner  in  the  business  should  heartily 
endorse  the  Fair  Trade  Laws,  and  we  hope  will,  when 
the  inquiry  is  started. 

THE  PAST  DECADE — This  week,  October  23rd 
and  24th,  marked  the  opening  of  the  darkest  period 
in  our  country’s  history,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  was 
then  that  the  stock  market  broke  and  went  to  pieces, 
banks  collapsed,  ending  in  early  1933,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  closing  of  all  banks.  In  other  words  the  great 
Depression  began  October  23rd,  1929,  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  event  should  be  marked.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
greatest  gambling  spree  in  history  and  not  to  be 
mourned  so  much  for  that  ending  as  for  the  evidence 
it  produced  of  our  worship  of  the  dollar,  as  witnessed 
in  the  thousands  of  suicides  as  paper  fortunes  were 
wiped  out.  But  more  particularly  because  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  forced  on  innocent  widows  and  dependents 
who  had  their  little  fortunes  invested  in  these  worth¬ 
less  and  cheating  stocks  and  bonds,  and  faithless  banks. 
If  it  had  been  only  the  gamblers  who  “lost  their  shirts” 
no  one  would  have  cried,  but,  as  always,  it  was  the 
innocent  bystanders  who  suffered  the  real  agonies,  and 
many  of  whom,  even  today,  continue  its  victims. 

The  culminating  terror  which  seized  upon  every 
business  man  at  the  time  of  the  forced  closing  of  all 
banks,  as  he  realized  that  the  flood  of  worthless  certifi¬ 
cates,  as  well  as  equally  worthless  bank  money,  left 
no  dependable  credit  anywhere,  except  that  which  came 
from  our  faith  in  our  Government,  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  never 
again  be  permitted  another  such  wholesale  and  cruel 
robbery  of  the  masses,  and  which  was  blindly  perpe¬ 
trated  merely  to  furnish  chips  to  keep  the  big  gambling 
game  going.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  business  men  will 
never  forget  the  lessons  taught  in  that  debacle,  and 
it  is  to  their  credit  that  in  the  past  ten  years — the 
decade — they  have  staunchly  refused  to  put  their  necks 
in  the  halter  again  through  over-borrowings  and 


loans.  That  is  how  they  were  caught  before,  and 
they  will  not  again  be  caught,  we  hope;  and  that  is 
why  bank  credit  is  piled  high,  untouched  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  victims,  but  a  dangerous  temptation  now  with 
war  in  the  air. 

There  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  and  ran¬ 
cor — ever  since  the  first  paralyzing  danger  had  been 
passed — that  the  great  mass  of  people  continue  to  think 
that  we  are  even  now  in  the  depression.  Deliberately, 
for  their  own  purposes,  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
golden  era  (up  to  ’29)  is  used  as  a  measure  of  present 
prosperity,  and  any  decline  below  that  all-time  record 
is  used  to  scornfully  condemn  all  present  or  past  efforts 
at  recovery.  The  daily  press  is  so  uniform  in  this  that 
it  is  small  wonder  the  idea  seems  general  that  we  are 
still  in  the  depression. 

If  you  are  so  afflicted,  we  prescribe  a  careful  reading 
of  “Time”  for  October  16th,  page  30  et.  sec.,  under 
heading  “Pursuit  of  Happiness.”  In  their  characteris¬ 
tic  free-from-bias  manner  the  editors  review  the  past 
decade,  and  we  warn  you  to  be  prepared  for  some  real 
surprises.  Without  saying  so  in  words  they  will  show 
you  that  this  has  been  the  most  remarkable  panic  ever 
in  history,  as  judged  by  its  aftermath.  You  should 
read  the  entire  article  to  get  the  full  picture,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  it  here  and  there: 

“But  nothing  in  the  world  of  1929  or  in  its  habits  of 
thought  would  have  prepared  him  for  the  surprises  of 
1939.”  .  .  .  “There  were  6,288,648  farms  in  the  country 
in  1929,  with  a  total  acreage  of  986,771,016;  there  were 
6,812,350  in  1939,  covering  1,054,515,111  of  the  1,900,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  United  States.”  .  .  .  “After  ten 
years  of  hard  times  that  shook  the  country  from  top  to 
bottom  statisticians  could  count : 

166,794  industrial  plants  of  all  kinds. 

20,000,000  industrial  workers. 

359,045  producing  oil  wells. 

250,000  miles  of  railroads. 

They  found  that  the  United  States  produced  34  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  coal ;  32  per  cent  of  its  copper ;  35 
per  cent  of  its  electric  power;  29  per  cent  of  its  iron 
ore;  62  per  cent  of  its  oil;  78  per  cent  of  its  sulphur; 
22  per  cent  of  its  lead;  79  per  cent  of  its  passenger 
automobiles  and  66  per  cent  of  its  trucks ;  30  per  cent 
of  its  cotton  and  67  per  cent  of  its  silk  goods;  67  per 
cent  of  its  rubber  goods ;  43  per  cent  of  its  chemicals ; 
90  per  cent  of  its  movies.” 

“Citizens  bought  more  tennis  rackets,  handballs,  oil 
paints,  golf  balls,  shot  guns,  archery  sets,  ping  pong 
tables,  croquet  sets,  duck  decoys,  fishing  tackle, 
riding  boots,  bathing  suits,  bicycles,  travel  books, 
pianos,  phonograph  records,  violins,  skis,  garden  seed, 
sailboats — a  vast  index  of  their  tastes  and  needs,  as 
fundamental  to  the  United  States  temperament  as  the 
commercialism  generally  applied  to  it.”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  the  writer  could  have  added  that  citizens  in¬ 
vested  less  money  in  stocks  and  bonds — and  only  then 
where  the  water  and  worse  had  been  fully  squeezed  out 
— and  what  is  more  they  will  not  again  waste  their 
money  playing  the  market;  not  while  there  is  more 
fun  in  the  outdoor  life,  and  happiness. 

Know  your  Country,  be  a  booster,  not  a  knocker! 
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LET'S  BE  HONEST 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


ONCE  in  a  blue  moon  someone  comes  along  in 
this  crazy  business  of  ours  and  points  a  moral, 
tells  a  tale  or  otherwise  sets  tongues  to  wag¬ 
ging  to  beat  the  band.  Once  in  a  while  it’s  a  fellow 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  canning  business.  More 
often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  individual  to  set  us  think¬ 
ing  is  not  a  canner,  never  will  be  a  canner  and  probably 
is  glad  of  it.  However,  wholesale  grocers  may  be 
expected  to  help  us  when  they  can  because  what’s  sauce 
for  the  canner  is  good  for  the  Wholesaler. 

The  twenty-seven  various  can  sizes  selected  as  the 
maximum  to  be  used  by  canners  anxious  to  co-operate 
in  a  campaign  toward  lessening  can  sizes  are  well  and 
good  for  the  canner,  but  are  still  too,  too  confusing 
for  the  average  housewife  anxious  to  make  her  food 
dollar  stretch  to  cover  healthful  and  economical  canned 
foods.  Even  the  more  honest  among  canners,  all  but 
a  few,  a  very  few  advertisers  among  canned  food  dis¬ 
tributors,  have  always  been  willing  to  hide  behind 
can  sizes  when  advertising  or  merchandising  canned 
foods.  Here’s  a  suggested  shining  light  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  befogging  can  sizes  offered  the  shopper  in  our 
food  stores. 

Quoting  from  September  Wholesale  Grocers  News, 

I  want  every  canner  to  read,  digest,  and  remember 
these  suggestions  from  J.  W.  Herscher,  Hobbard  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Sent  first 
to  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  here  they  are: 

“Have  noted  with  interest  your  comments  with 
respect  to  can  sizes.  I  note  you  say  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  consuming  public  ask  for  canned 
foods  in  containers  by  numbers,  just  as  the  industry 
does.  Honestly,  do  you  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  consuming  public  to  be  educated  to 
call  for  canned  foods  in  accordance  with  the  weight  as 
shown  on  the  label.  And  since  under  the  law  it  is 
necessary  that  the  net  weight  or  contents  be  shown  on 
the  label,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  after  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  a  label  applied  to  the  consumer  package  that 
the  manufacturer  or  canner  should  invoice  same  on  a 
basis  of  the  weight  or  contents  shown  on  the  label, 
rather  than  the  age  old  custom  as  No.  so  and  so?” 

“The  latter  is  not  understood  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
beginners  in  the  distribution  field,  whether  they  be 
wholesalers  or  retailers ;  and  surely  you  will  agree  that 
consumers  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  what  brings 
about  the  No.  303,  the  No.  303  tall,  or  the  No.  2 
size  container,  all  of  which  are  within  an  ounce  or 
two  of  being  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  contents  are 
concerned.” 

“Truth  in  advertising  would  prevail  if  in  the  press, 
window  posters,  and  handbills,  the  21/4  size  can  of 
peaches  was  referred  to,  as  say,,  a  29  ounce  can,  and 
instead  of  calling  the  21/2  size  can  ‘largest  size’  if  it 


contains  28  ounces  then  it  should  be  advertised  as  a 
28  ounce  can.” 

Mr.  Herscher  adds,  “Butter,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar 
are  quoted  by  the  pound.  Why  not  tinned  and  glass 
packed  foods,  rather  than  ‘a  large  can  of  beans’  etc.,? 
How  large  is  a  large  can?” 

Certainly  Mr.  Herscher  has  something  there !  There 
never  was  any  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  first 
packing  a  can  an  ounce  or  two  less  in  weight  than 
one  the  same  apparent  size  to  serve  the  public  on 
whose  favor  we  all  depend  for  our  living  and  our 
profits.  There  was  a  desire  to  sell  the  pack  for  a  little 
less,  get  some  business  not  tightly  held  by  competitors, 
and  of  course,  the  salesman  making  the  sale  pointed 
out  that  the  retail  distributor  buying  the  short  weight 
pack  would  have  an  edge  on  his  competitor.  Never 
a  suggestion  that  the  practice  might  be  a  little  unfair 
to  the  housewife;  never  a  thought  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  housewife  would  be  the  one  to  be  pleased. 
You  should  be  on  a  shopping  expedition  with  your  wife 
some  evening  when  she  hunts  for  bargains  in  a  super 
market;  see  her  look  over  the  can  of  corn  she  knows 
to  be  a  quality  product,  see  her  check  the  ad  at  a 
lower  than  usual  price  and  then  note  the  look  of 
disgust  with  which  she  replaces  the  can  on  the  pile 
and  remarks :  “Oh,  it’s  a  short  weight  can.”  The  sale 
is  lost,  the  customer  disgusted  not  only  with  the 
retailer  indulging  in  deceptive  advertising,  but  with 
the  canner  whose  product'*  has  thus  been  put  in  an 
unfavorable  light. 

The  adoption  of  Mr.  Herscher’s  suggestion  would 
indeed  lead  to  truth  in  advertising,  but  in  a  few  year’s 
time  would  also  do  more  than  anything  brought  forth 
so  far  toward  the  elimination  of  misleading  can  sizes. 
If  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  wholesaler  and  retailer 
alike  at  first  are  confused  by  the  nearness  of  can  sizes 
in  net  weight,  just  so  is  the  housewife  more  confused 
when  she  tries  to  figure  her  net  cost  per  ounce,  when 
buying  a  Tall  303  or  a  303  can  versus  a  No.  1  can 
and  so  on. 

This  plan  of  selling  and  advertising  canned  foods  by 
net  weight  is  important  enough  to  warrant  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  State  Canners’  Association,  and  if  acted 
on  by  them  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
National  Canners  Convention  for  a  full  discussion.  I 
am  not  at  all  hopeful  that  any  conclusive  action  will 
be  taken  there,  but  at  least  some  of  those  canners 
most  anxious  in  the  past  to  introduce  new  can  sizes 
would  be  smoked  out  into  the  open,  and  the  expressed 
opinion  of  brother  canners  concerning  the  practice 
would  do  a  lot  toward  correcting  promptly  evils  that 
have  crept  into  the  field. 

Few  if  any  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  we  are  even  a 
little  responsible  for  our  brother’s  keeping,  but  in  this 
case  so  much  good  can  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
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industry,  as  a  whole,  by  getting  behind  the  movement 
for  truthful  advertising  and  billing  of  our  products 
that  we  all  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  fall 
and  winter  meetings  of  our  associations  are  still  to 
be  held.  Make  a  note  now  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  your  local  secretaries.  You  have  confidence  in 
them  when  they  are  disseminating  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  total  pack  in  the  United  States  of  the 
goods  you  produce,  you  are  willing  to  follow  their 
lead  when  they  advise  you  to  hold  or  sell  your  pack, 
listen  to  them  when  you  ask  them  if  they,  too,  think 
well  of  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Herscher.  Knowing 
these  tried  men  and  true,  as  I  do,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  answer! 

He  is  right  in  assuming  consumers  have  absolutely 
no  interest  in  what  brings  about  the  varying  can  sizes, 
but  they  do  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  amount  of  food 
they  get  for  their  dollar.  Failing  to  get  action  from 
your  local  association  as  you  may,  seeing  nothing  come 
of  the  suggestion  as  far  as  the  National  Association 
is  concerned,  you  are  still  left  with  a  potent  weapon  of 
assault  on  a  life-long  custom.  The  most  of  you  in 
some  way  or  another  are  helping  toward  co-operative 
advertising,  or  are  paying  corporate  chains  or  supers 
for  advertising  your  goods.  In  each  such  case,  sug¬ 
gest  to  them  at  once  that  in  the  future  they  advertise 
your  number  two  can  of  tomatoes  as:  “Best  Brand 
Tomatoes,  number  2  size  can,  net  weight  ....  ounce.” 
After  they  have  been  following  this  plan  for  several 
months,  persuade  them  to  omit  the  can  size  designation 
and  simply  advertise  “Best  Brand  Tomatoes,  net 
weight  ....  Ounce.” 

Lest  you  think  I  cry  too  much,  I  have  on  my  desk 
three  cans  just  out  of  the  pantry.  Two  are  net  weight 
one  pound  four  ounces,  one  has  a  net  weight  of  one 
pound  six  ounces  and  the  other,  one  pound  three  ounces. 
This  last  mentioned  product  has  been  sold  on  this  mar¬ 
ket  in  volume  for  several  years  at  attractive  prices, 
and  ril  bet  not  one  housewife  in  a  hundred  ever  knew 
that  when  buying  twenty-four  cans  she  was  really  short 
over  one  can  had  she  been  expecting  the  usual  one 
pound  four  ounces.  Some  trickery  here  that  you  had 
better  help  eradicate  before  all  housewives  start  think¬ 
ing  it  is  useless  to  expect  honesty  and  fair  dealings 
from  any  canner! 

It’s  only  fair  to  say  here  that  the  leaders  in  the 
industry  have  been  slow  to  take  up  the  campaign  of 
deception.  It  has  hurt  them  in  the  past  because  of 
decreased  profitable  sales,  it  will  continue  to  hurt  them 
in  the  future  unless  they  do  what  they  can  to  curb  it. 
My  suggestion  here  is  that  they  be  among  the  first 
to  advise  their  co-operative  advertising  contacts  to 
advertise  weekly  the  net  weight  of  cans  to  be  sold,  and 
to  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  worn  out  can  size 
designations. 

Aggressive  canners  can  do  much  to  further  this 
movement  by  working  wdth  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Acting  managers  of  such  bureaus  will  be  glad  to  call 
informal  conferences  of  advertising  executives  in  any 
market,  and  suggest  to  them  that  they  all  work  together 
toward  truth  in  advertising,  by  featuring  net  weight 
of  cans  instead  of  the  meaningless  can  size.  Other 
means  of  starting  this  campaign  will  occur  to  those 
who  will  become  interested.  If  they  are  workable, 


use  them!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
bill  your  goods,  and  sell  them,  in  terms  of  actual  net 
weight  instead  of  can  sizes.  Get  your  salesmen  to 
talk  along  the  same  lines.  Soon  you’ll  have  the  trade 
following  your  lead.  Some  one  must  start  the  proces¬ 
sion,  be  among  the  leaders,  unless  you  are  packing 
“short  weight”  cans.  If  you  are  in  this  class,  better 
think  twice  before  deciding  to  fight  against  a  plan  so 
evidently  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  After  all,  your 
goods  must  please  the  user  in  every  way  possible, 
if  you  are  to  remain  profitably  in  business.  Do  you 
think  you  please  the  consumer  most  by  attempting  to 
deceive  her? 

THE  PENALTY  OF  LOW  PRICES 

T  might  be  written  down  as  an  axiom  that  “Low 
prices  mean  poverty  and  distress;  high  prices,  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness,”  because  all  men  will  agree 
to  it.  And  yet  the  entire  food  industry,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  on  a  lower,  and  ever  lower  price  buying 
drive.  Where  is  it  to  end? 

There  is  at  least  one  retailer  who  objects  to  this 
drive,  and  as  might  be  supposed  he  lives  on  the  West 
Coast.  His  action  to  stop  such  drives,  and  the  reasons 
he  assigns  for  his  action  are  well  worth  reading.  This 
appeared  in  “The  New  West  Trade,”  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  may  his  number  increase. 

“One  of  the  most  aggressive  INDEPENDENT 
retail  merchant  fighters  against  Monopolistic 
trends  is  Milton  Gair,  head  of  Gair’s  store,  Red¬ 
lands,  California. 

“He  is  a  consistent  advertiser  in  Redlands  Daily 
Facts.  In  a  full  page  ad  in  that  paper,  September 
20,  he  commented  on  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
of  the  public  because  of  chain  store  buying 
methods  and  challenged  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  to 
make  public  the  true  reasons  why  that  chain  unit 
is  able  to  sell  clothing  items  at  ridiculously  low 
prices,  in  the  following  words : 

“  ‘Recently  a  coast-to-coast  chain,  the  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Co.,  advertised  in  the  Redlands  Daily  Facts 
men’s  shirts  and  shorts  for  10  cents  each !  This  is 
typical  of  chain-store  methods  of  buying  and  sel¬ 
ling.  We  publicly  ask  Redlands  orange  growers: 

If  chain  stores  can  advertise  shirts  and  shorts  to 
retail  at  10  cents  each,  what  can  be  the  wages 
paid  to  the  employees  making  that  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  Can  the  thousands  of  employees, 
American  citizens  all,  employed  to  make  shirts 
and  shorts  to  retail  in  the  chain  stores  of  America 
for  10  cents  each,  be  paid  a  wage  scale  sufficient 
to  permit  them  to  maintain  decent,  normal  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  living? 

“  'We  publicly  make  this  challenge  to  the 
management  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  We  will 
publish  in  this  paper  a  true  statement  showing 
by  whom  and  where  our  nationally  advertised 
shirts  and  shorts,  retailing  at  the  coast-to-coast 
price  of  50  cents  and  65  cents,  are  made  and  the 
wage  scale  paid  to  the  American  citizens  making 
them  if  the  Penney  Co.,  in  a  similar  statement 
published  in  this  paper,  will  tell  Redlands  orange 
growers  by  whom  and  where  their  “shirts  and 
shorts  for  10  cents  each”  are  made  and  the  wage 
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scale  of  the  employees  making  them! 

“  ‘In  a  recent  catalogue  going  into  millions  of 
American  homes,  Montgomery  Ward  stated,  “Save 
one-third.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  maker’s  name. 

We  contracted  during  the  maker’s  slack  season 
when  labor  and  materials  cost  one-third  less !” 

“  ‘We  publicly  ask  the  management  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  if  labor — American  citizens— can  eat 
one-third  less  while  making  this  chain  store  special 
label  merchandise?  We  ask,  too,  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Montgomery  Ward  if  they  would  wish 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  compelled  to  work 
for  one-third  less  while  making  chain  store  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

Chains  Cause  Slack  Seasons 

“  ‘By  studiedly  waiting  for  slack  seasons  to  get 
slack  season  prices,  chain  stores  cause  slack  sea¬ 
sons.  We  publicly  make  this  pledge  to  Redlands 
Orange  Growers — our  customers:  We  never  have 
and  never  will  wait  for  slack  seasons  to  force  some¬ 
one  else  to  pay  one-third  less  to  his  employees 
and  to  the  farmer  for  materials  in  order  that  we 
can  undersell  our  competitors.  We  never  will  buy 
merchandise  from  any  maker  who  will  not  permit 
his  name  on  it  or  will  not  wish  the  buying  public 
to  know  who  made  it.’  ” 

HEARING  ON  NOVEMBER  20  WILL  CONSIDER 
COAL-TAR  COLOR  REGULATION  AMENDMENTS 

A  MENDMENTS  to  coal-tar  color  regulations  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  will 
/  \  be  considered  at  a  public  hearing  in  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.  C.,  on  November  20,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  has  announced.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.  m.  in  room  1039  of  the  South  Building,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  hearing  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
evidence  upon  the  basis  of  which  regulations  may  be 
promulgated  amending  those  appearing  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  May  9  and  September  16,  (A)  by  Chang¬ 
ing:  (1)  certain  specifications  of  certain  listed  colors 
and  certain  mixtures  of  such  colors;  (2)  certain  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  the  sizes  of  samples;  (3)  the  labeling 
for  certain  mixtures;  (4)  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  the 
service  of  certification,  and  (B)  by  the  listing  of 
additional  coal-tar  colors. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend  this 
hearing  and  to  offer  relevant  evidence.  In  lieu  of 
personal  attendance  affidavits  may  be  mailed,  so  as 
to  be  received  not  later  than  November  20,  to  the 
presiding  officer,  Frank  S.  Hassell,  Room  2313  (A), 
South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  cross-examina¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  consideration  of 
such  affidavits. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  Hearings  Required  Under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  January  13,  1939. 

Details  regarding  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
regulations  are  published  in  the  October  20,  1939  issue 
of  the  Federal  Register,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  of  a  single 
copy  is  10  cents. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 
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Grist  From  the  Law-Making  Mill 

A  Good  Example  of  What  a  State  Legislature  Can  Do  Is  Furnished  in  the  Report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  To  Its  Members 

Review  of  Wisconsin  Legislative  Session 


The  governor  has  until  October  20th  to  sign  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature  which  adjourned  two 
weeks  ago,  but  none  of  the  remaining  bills  await¬ 
ing  his  signature  affect  canners  particularly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  indicates  what  the  1939  Wisconsin 
legislature  did  do  on  matters  of  special  interest  to 
canners. 

CANNERY  LICENSE— Chapter  61  and  Chapter 
471  both  amended  the  existing  license  law  by  adding 
to  the  sanitation  requirements  a  new  requirement  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  payment  to  growers.  This  conditions 
renewal  of  license  upon  payment  to  growers  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  after  May  1,  1939.  The  legislature 
passed  other  laws  requiring  bonding  of  potato  buyers 
and  itinerant  poultry  buyers,  and  requiring  a  showing 
of  financial  responsibility  in  the  case  of  creameries, 
cheese  factories  and  condensaries.  Virtually  every 
person  buying  from  Wisconsin  farmers  is  now  required 
to  show  financial  responsibility  by  one  means  or 
another,  and  in  view  of  that  tendency,  the  Wisconsin 
canning  industry  is  fortunate  in  that  the  “responsi¬ 
bility”  conditions  of  the  cannery  license  law  will  work 
little  hardship  on  it.  No  canner  was  put  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  because  every  canner  in  the  state  started  with 
a  clean  slate  as  of  May  1,  1939.  Many  canners  feel, 
furthermore,  that  the  new  law  will  have  a  distinctly 
salutary  effect  on  the  industry  itself. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  —  Fifteen 
bills  of  amendments  were  introduced  that  would  have 
affected  the  Wisconsin  canning  industry  adversely. 
None  of  these  bills  passed.  Instead  two  bills  were 
passed  which  were  very  helpful  to  canners.  Chapter 
186,  although  it  increased  the  maximum  amount  of 
benefits  payable  and  shortened  waiting  period  in  some 
cases,  excluded  from  both  total  and  partial  benefits 
employes  who  work  only  during  active  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  do  not  earn  at  least  $100  per  year  elsewhere. 
Chapter  372  makes  the  agricultural  exemption  uniform 
with  that  in  the  amended  Social  Security  Act,  and, 
beginning  January  1,  1940,  limits  contributions  to  the 
first  $3,000  of  any  emloye’s  wages  per  year. 

CANNING  CROPS  RESEARCH  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION — Although  an  increased  appropriation  was 
requested,  the  governor’s  budget  recommended  merely 
renewal  of  this  item  at  the  same  figure  available  pre¬ 
viously,  namely  $5,000  per  year.  The  legislature 
reduced  this  and  all  similar  appropriations  five  per 
cent,  leaving  $4,750,  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
economy  in  the  state  budget,  no  effort  was  made  to 
have  this  amount  increased  through  any  supplemen¬ 
tary  appropriation  bill. 


LABOR  RELATIONS — The  prohibition  of  stranger 
picketing  contained  in  Chapter  25,  and  enactment  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture’s  revision  of  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  law  (Chapter  57)  are  helpful  to  all  industry.  Of 
particular  benefit  to  canners  is  the  provision  require- 
ing  ten  days’  notice  of  intention  to  strike  where 
perishable  agricultural  products  would  be  affected. 

INSECTICIDES — Chapter  46  exempts  agricultural 
insecticides  and  fungicides  from  the  pharmacy  law, 
so  that  these  may  be  prepared  and  sold  by  persons 
other  than  pharmacists. 

MINIMUM  MARK-UP — Chapter  56  requiring  a 
minimum  mark-up  of  2  per  cent  by  wholesalers  and 
6  per  cent  by  retailers  is  designed  to  assist  more 
orderly  marketing  by  prohibiting  loss-leader  selling. 
Similar  laws  are  already  in  successful  operation  in  a 
number  of  other  states. 

W.  A.  A.  ABOLISHED — Despite  the  fact  that  most 
canners,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  interests,  believed 
the  work  of  this  agency  to  be  very  worthwhile,  the 
legislature  abolished  it,  apparently  on  political  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  legislature  subsequently  considered  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  State  Promotion  Department  to  take  over 
some  of  the  same  functions,  but  this  proposal  was 
killed  in  the  Senate.  As  a  result  there  now  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  advertising  of  Wisconsin  agricultural 
products  except  the  appropriation  for  dairy  advertis¬ 
ing  administered  by  the  re-organized  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

TRUCKING  LAWS — Chapter  103  provides  that 
when  a  truck  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  same  class,  a 
permit  for  the  balance  of  the  year  will  be  issued  with¬ 
out  charge.  Chapter  499  provides  that  a  combination 
registration  and  permit  plate  may  be  issued  for  a 
quarter  of  year  if  the  annual  registration  fee  exceeds 
$60.  This  was  incorrectly  reported  in  a  previous  bul¬ 
letin  as  relating  to  trucks  requiring  an  annual  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  $60  or  over.  The  next  bracket  exceeding 
the  $60  fee  is  $85.  Trucking  bills  relating  to  inter¬ 
state  reciprocity  and  providing  increased  exemption 
for  hauling  agricultural  products,  did  not  pass. 

SALES  TO  EMPLOYES — Chapter  129,  amended  by 
Chapter  490  prohibits  sales  to  employes  or  other  per¬ 
sons  of  articles  not  produced  by  the  employer  or  not 
handled  in  the  regular  course  of  the  employer’s  trade, 
except  “meals,  candy  bars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  tools 
used  by  employes  in  said  enterprise,  specialized  appli¬ 
ances  and  paraphernalia  required  in  said  enterprise 
for  the  employe’s  safety  or  health,  and  articles  used 
by  employes  or  other  persons  which  insure  better  san- 
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tary  conditions  and  quality  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
or  food  products.”  Some  of  our  members  seemed  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  this  law  prohibits  the 
selling-  of  their  own  canned  goods  to  employes,  growers, 
or  direct  to  retailers.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  this, 
although  of  course,  some  canners  do  not  make  such 
sales  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Neither  does  the  law 
interfere  with  your  normal  business  practices  in  any 
way.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  prevent  certain 
abuses,  for  instance,  employes  of  a  shoe  factory  buying 
radios  and  refrigerators  at  wholesale  prices  through 
their  employer. 

BILLS  WHICH  DID  NOT  PASS— In  addition  to 
some  measures  mentioned  above,  the  following  bills 
affecting  canners  particularly,  were  defeated  or  died 
with  sine  die  adjournment:  State  Wage-Hour  Law; 
proposal  to  prohibit  employers  from  discriminating 
against  employes  over  40  years  of  age ;  licensing  of  all 
operators  of  steam  boilers;  permission  to  municipali¬ 
ties  to  reduce  the  tax  assessment  on  canned  corn  and 
peas  in  canners’  hands  on  May  1,  1939;  new  Wiscon¬ 
sin  food  and  drug  act;  and  provisions  to  permit  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  to  enforce  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Wage-Hour  Law  with  Federal  funds. 

This  review  does  not  touch  on  every  possible  legis¬ 
lative  matter  of  interest  to  canners  but  it  may  serve 
to  clarify  our  members’  ideas  regarding  some  of  the 
things  that  were  and  were  not  accomplished  during  a 
long  drawn-out,  and  rather  confusing  session,  and 
these  pages  may  serve  as  a  convenient  reference 
to  the  more  important  changes  in  the  law  affecting 
canning  operations. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW  GUARANTY— We  are 
in  receipt  of  a  form  post  card,  apparently  being  sent 
to  a  number  of  Wisconsin  canners,  soliciting  orders 
for  a  rubber  stamp  to  imprint  invoices  or  cartons  with 
a  guaranty  holding  the  buyer  harmless  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  under 
the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act.  This 
post  card  advertisement  states  that  government  regu¬ 
lations  “require”  the  use  of  such  a  stamp. 

We  wish  to  caution  our  members  about  two  things : 
First,  the  new  Act  does  not  “require”  the  giving  of  a 
guaranty  any  more  than  the  old  Act  did.  There  is, 
however,  a  provision  in  the  new  Act,  as  there  was  in 
the  old,  exempting  a  buyer  from  certain  penalties  if  he 
establishes  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  seller.  Therefore, 
a  buyer  may  require  a  guaranty  from  you,  but  the 
Act  itself  does  not  require  it.  Many  buyers  furnish 
a  continuing  guaranty  form  which  their  suppliers  are 
asked  to  sign.  If  this  has  been  furnished,  there  is 
no  point  in  using  a  rubber  stamp  guaranty  on  each 
invoice,  certainly  not  on  each  carton.  Second,  If  any 
sort  of  guaranty  form  is  required  by  the  buyer,  we 
strongly  urge  that  you  use  the  form  recommended  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors, 
reading  as  follows: 

“Seller  guarantees  that  none  of  the  articles  of  food 
sold  under  this  contract  will  be  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  and  that  such 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


AMERICAN  HOT-WATER 
PRE-HEATER  AND  PASTEURIZER 

Famous  for  simplicity  of  design  and  operation.  Designed  for  liquids 
and  semi-liquids  where  a  definite  temperature  is  required.  No  over¬ 
heating,  burning  on  or  scorching.  Offered  in  two  sizes,  15  feet  and  10 
feet  long. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS  CHANCE  MEETING  DATES 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  dates 
for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association  to 
December  12th  and  13th  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  according  to  word  received  from  the  Association’s 
President  Chester  A.  Ray. 

S.  B.  HATCH  PIONEER  UTAH  CANNER  DEAD 

Stearns  B.  Hatch  who  nearly  50  years  ago  organized  the 
Woods  Cross  Canning  Company  at  Woods  Cross,  Utah,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

KROGER  EXPANDING 

The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  building  a  large  warehouse  and  garage  at 
its  Carbondale,  Illinois,  branch  at  a  cost  exceeding  $70,000.  It 
is  planned  to  double  the  present  office  space  and  with  the  increase 
of  storing  facilities,  12  new  stores  will  be  immediately  added, 
tbe  number  of  stores  within  the  district  will  eventually  be 
increased  to  200. 


GRECO  CANNING  COMPANY  RE-ORGANIZED 

The  Greco  Canning  Company,  San  Jose,  California,  has  been 
re-organized  with  George  Ellis  as  President,  and  a  pack  of 
tomatoes  is  being  made. 

ENTERTAINMENT  PLANS  UNDERWAY 

The  Get-together  Committee  of  the  Allied  Industries  headed 
by  Robert  A.  (Bob)  Sindall,  as  chairman,  is  already  making 
extensive  arrangements  for  entertainment  features  both  at  the 
Tri-State  Canners  Association  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City  on  December  7th  and  8th, 
and  for  the  25th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  November  16th  and  17th.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Sindall, 
the  Get-together  Committee  consists  of  James  F.  Cole,  Harold 
O.  Berryman,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  and  H.  H.  Howry. 

ENFORCING  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

The  California  State  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  has 
tightened  its  enforcement  of  the  law  calling  for  the  minimum 
payment  of  $16.00  a  week  to  women  and  minor  workers.  It  had 
been  charged  that  violations  of  the  law  were  numerous,  resulting 
in  the  drive  for  complete  enforcement. 

JOHN  H.  CRANE  DEAD 

John  H.  Crane,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Canners,  Inc.,  at  Fennville,  Michigan,  and  for  many  years  a 
prominent  southern  Michigan  fruit  grower,  died  on  October 
17tb,  at  Fennville  after  a  long  illness. 

McNEW  JOINS  NEW  YORK  EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF 

Dr.  George  L.  McNew  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  New  York,  as  a 
canning  crops  specialist,  continuing  the  work  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall,  who  early  this  summer  became 
associated  with  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  VISIT  FAIR 

With  the  companies  as  host,  some  3,500  employees  of  the 
Crown  Can  Company  and  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company, 
recently  left  Baltimore  by  special  trains  to  join  an  additional 
1,500  employees  from  the  Philadelphia  plant  for  a  two  days’ 
visit  to  the  New  York  Fair.  Suitable  hotel  accommodations  and 
all  expenses  were  provided  for  tbe  entire  party.  President 
Charles  E.  McManus  derserves  only  the  highest  tribute  for 
tbis  splendid  move  and  the  visit  can  well  be  termed  a  “crowning” 
achievement. 


ECKERSON  TO  RE-ORGANIZE 

Plans  are  underway  for  a  re-organization  of  the  Eckerson 
Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  packers  of  grapefruit  products,  of  Sanford, 
Florida,  and  with  offices  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

J.  J.  AIDT,  TREASURER  OF  GIBBS  &  COMPANY,  DEAD 

Joseph  J.  Aidt,  treasurer  of  Gibbs  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  wbo 
had  been  associated  with  the  company  for  40  years,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  on  October  19th. 

NEW  CANNERY  OPERATING 

The  J.  S.  Martin  Canning  Company,  Mountain  View,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  headed  by  J.  S.  Martin,  formerly  with  the  B.  H.  Body 
Company,  of  Oakland,  is  packing  tomatoes,  pork  and  beans, 
string  beans  and  vegetables  for  salad  this  season. 

WALLY  DALE  GIVES  A  PARTY 

For  the  pleasure  of  his  employees,  growers  and  tradesmen, 
Wallace  W.  Dale,  President  of  the  Orleans  County  Canning 
Company,  Albion,  New  York,  ably  assisted  by  his  son  Austin, 
tendered  a  dinner  dance  which  included  many  entertaining  fea¬ 
tures,  at  Grange  Hall,  Barre  Center,  on  the  evening  of  October 
25th.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  many  congratulatory 
letters  and  telegrams  were  received  expressing  high  esteem 
for  Mr.  Dale’s  attitude  towards  his  employees  and  for  his 
ability  in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  community. 
Among  the  invited  guests  were  notably  L.  J.  Lemay,  Rochester, 
New  York;  A.  B.  Lindeman,  American  Box  Board  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  J.  L.  Graham,  President  Holley 
National  Bank,  Holley,  New  York;  Clarence  E.  Pusey  and  Paul 
Smith  of  Continental  Can  Company  and  George  Hamilton  and 
Fred  A.  Kreutzer  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

CONTINENTAL’S  NET  EARNINGS 

Consolidated  net  earnings  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  as  reported  to  tbe  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  October  24th,  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
September  30,  1939,  based  partly  on  estimates  and  subject  to 
current  year-end  adjustments,  amounted  to  $12,787,491,  which, 
after  providing  $5,275,495  for  depreciation,  depletion  and  fed¬ 
eral  taxes,  left  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of  $7,511,996. 
After  deducting  $900,000  to  cover  dividends  on  200,000  out¬ 
standing  shares  of  $4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock,  there 
remained  $6,611,996  of  net  earnings  applicable  to  the  common 
stock,  equivalent  to  $2.32  a  share  on  2,853,971  common  shares 
of  $20  par  value  outstanding  September  30,  1939.  For  the 
corresponding  twelve  months’  period  ended  September  30,  1938, 
net  earnings  available  for  dividends  were  $7,026,531,  equivalent, 
after  preferred  dividends,  to  $2.16  a  share  on  the  common  stock. 
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MARYLAND  CANNING  CROP  CONFERENCE  DECEMBER  19-20 

Herman  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialist,  who  through 
his  work  has  made  many  friends  throughout  the  Tri-State  sec¬ 
tion,  has  announced  that  the  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  on  December  lOth  and  20th,  1939,  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 


WM.  M.  BRISTOL,  JR.,  HEADS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  Packaging  Institute,  Inc.,  held  in 
Chicago,  on  October  19-20  at  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  elected 
William  M.  Bristol,  Jr.,  of  Bristol-Myers  Company  to  head  the 
organization  for  the  coming  year  as  President.  Carl  H.  Lam- 
belet.  New  Jersey  Machine  Corporation  was  named  as  Vice- 
President.  The  conclave  recommended  a  plan  to  act  as  an 
authoritative  agency  on  packaging  technique,  to  promote  better 
packaging,  inform  the  public  of  its  benefits  and  to  serve  as  a 
contact  agency  in  matters  involving  standardization  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  packaging  technique.  According  to  word  received,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  executives  of  leading  firms  in  production, 
machinery  and  supplies  fields  attended  the  convention,  which  was 
the  first  membership  meeting  since  the  merger  last  spring  of 
the  Production  Managers  Association  and  the  Packaging 
Machinery  Manufacturers  Institute,  as  the  Packaging  Institute, 
Inc. 


DR.  J.  H.  TOULOUSE  IS  TRANSFERRED 

Dr.  J.  H.  Toulouse,  former  technical  sales  engineer  for  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  has  been  transferred  to  the  General 
Manufacturing  Department  of  the  company  as  chief  service 
engineer.  Dr.  Toulouse  will  continue  his  contacts  from  a  sales 
standpoint  but  will  have  the  added  duty  of  working  with  the 
plants  on  major  complaint  investigations.  A  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Dr.  Toulouse  also  is  a  registered 
professional  engineer  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 


IOWA  GROCER  WINS  APRICOT  SALES  LETTER  CONTEST 

Last  month  canned  apricots  received  the  spotlight  in  Canco’s 
regular  monthly  Display-Letter  Contest  conducted  through 
advertisements  in  five  of  the  leading  grocery  publications.  Gro¬ 
cers  who  entered  the  contest  agreed  that  canned  apricots,  usually 
a  “slow  mover,”  showed  profitable  increases  through  tried  and 
tested  display  ideas. 

The  first  prize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hyman  Rovner  of 
the  Fairground  Grocery,  801  E.  Main  Street,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa.  Second  prize  ($10)  went  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Keeney  of  the 
David  Pender  Grocery  Company,  6412  Hampton  Blvd.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Ten  additional  five  dollar  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Reid  R.  Wilson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Richard  W.  Meyers,  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.;  Miss  Dora  M.  Pelton,  Salmon,  Idaho;  Mr.  Chester 
Johnston,  L’Anse,  Mich.;  Mr.  J.  R.  Towell,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mr. 
Al.  W.  Karstedt,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Mrs.  0.  J.  Pollen,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Mr.  Chas.  Bogardus,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
Donnelly,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mr.  J.  Robert  Potts,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 

The  timely  pumpkin  (in  cans)  takes  a  bow  in  November’s 
contest.  This  is  sure  to  be  a  “best  seller”  during  the  height  of 
the  pumpkin  pie  season. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  31 — Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Des  Moines  Advertising  Club. 
November  1 — Des  Moines,  Iowa,  lowa-Nebraska  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

GROCERS  APPROVE  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Resolutions  approving  the  Federal  Government’s 
Stamp  Plan  for  surplus  food  distribution,  and 
pledging  full  support,  were  adopted  at  a  national 
convention  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  at  Cleveland  recently. 
Retail  grocers  and  wholesale  supply  houses  from  27 
States  attended. 


THE  1939  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  30th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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ADVERTISING  LOWERS  PRICES 

PEAKING  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  Balti¬ 
more  on  Wednesday,  October  25th,  Kenneth 
Collins,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  “New 
York  Times,”  had,  in  part,  the  following  to  say  in  the 
defense  of  advertising. 

“It  is  axiomatic  that  prices  can  never  be  low  without 
extremely  wide  distribution.  It  is  further  axiomatic 
that  in  a  country  of  130,000,000  people  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  wide  distribution  except  through  some  form 
of  advertising.  Just  to  make  this  last  assertion  very 
clear,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  500  years  after  the 
first  use  of  the  wagon  wheel,  in  half  the  world,  goods 
were  still  being  transported  on  sledges  because  the 
news  of  the  wheel  hadn’t  yet  traveled  half-way  around 
the  globe.  It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that,  through 
advertising,  the  automobile  became  universal  in  less 
than  one  decade. 

“Of  course,  the  amateur  critics  of  advertising  often 
concede  its  value  in  great  and  conspicuous  industries, 
such  as  the  automotive,  but  they  wonder  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  field  of  cosmetics  is  not  something  different. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  difference  here  is  no  more 
real  than  is  the  difference  of  the  young  man  who  falls 
in  love  and  feels  that  his  case  is  unique.  Soon  or  late  he 
finds  out  that  all  love  affairs  have  certain  points  of 
recognizable  similarity. 

“Most  futile  of  all  is  the  so-called  economic  argument 
that  advertising  adds  to  the  unit  cost  of  merchandise. 
The  only  accurate  figures  that  have  yet  been  compiled 
were  those  furnished  in  a  special  report  prepared  for 
the  distribution  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  and  published  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  of 
this  year.  A  few  figures  at  random  from  this  report 
will  show  what  advertising  really  costs  per  unit.  The 
advertising  cost  for  a  widely  publicized  5  cent  soft 
drink  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  mill — such  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  a  cent  that  it  is  hard  adequately  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  The  advertising  cost  for  a  10  cent  package  of 
crackers  is  less  than  one  mill.  The  advertising  cost 
for  a  15  cent  standard  breakfast  food  is  three  mills. 
And  for  a  $1.75  bed  sheet  the  large  sum  of  1  penny. 

COSTS  REDUCED 

“Mass  production  has  reduced  costs  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  to  fractions  of  those  that  existed  a  hundred  or 
more  years  ago.  And  this  mass  production  has,  more 
than  anything  else,  made  possible  our  present  high 
standard  of  living. 

“If  you  want  a  dramatic  illustration  of  that  stan¬ 
dard,  you  should  some  time  walk  through  the  home  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  at  Potsdam,  the  home  of  the 
Stuarts  at  Hampton  Court,  or  those  fabulous  homes 
of  the  Louis’,  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau.  Life  was 
an  extremely  primitive  affair  to  those  exalted  mon- 
archs.  No  running  water.  No  plumbing  of  any  kind. 
No  radios.  No  automobiles.  No  telephones.  Almost 
everything  with  which  even  relatively  poor  people  in 
this  country  are  today  surrounded  was  denied  the 
rulers  of  150  years  ago. 

“Advertising,  which  has  publicized  the  mechanical 
advances  since  the  industrial  revolution,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  this  radical  change  in  living  conditions.  For 
advertising  has  made  mass  production  become  a 
reality.” 


APPLICATION  OF  WAGE-HOUR  LAW  TO 
CANNERIES 

As  Given  in  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Information 
Letter  of  June  17th,  1939 

Reprinted,  jiist  as  a  reminder! 

IF  a  canning  plant  is  within  the  “area  of  production,” 
that  is,  if  it  is  in  a  community  of  less  than  2,500 
population  and  draws  its  raw  products  from  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles,  it  is  exempt  from  both  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  law. 

If  the  cannery  is  outside  the  “area  of  production,” 
that  is,  if  is  is  in  a  community  of  more  than  2,500, 
or  if  it  drawls  its  raw  products  from  a  distance  greater 
than  ten  miles  from  the  plant,  it  is  subject  to  both  the 
wage  and  hour  requirements. 

However,  canneries  outside  the  “area  of  production” 
operating  on  seasonal  or  perishable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  exempt  for  a  period  of  14  weeks,  which  need 
not  be  consecutive,  from  the  hours  provisions  of  the 
law.  During  these  14  weeks  such  canneries  may 
operate  unlimited  hours  without  paying  overtime. 

The  minimum  wage  is  25  cents  an  hour,  increasing 
on  October  25,  1939,  to  30  cents  an  hour.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  workweek  without  payment  of  overtime  is  44 
hours,  and  this  decreases  to  42  hours  on  October  25. 

CHAIN  TAX  ENJOINED  BY  COURT 

HE  City  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  permanently 
enjoined  from  collecting  the  city  chain  store  tax, 
scaling  up  to  $1,200  per  store,  by  Superior  Judge 
R.  N.  Hardeman.  The  court  ruled  the  occupational 
license  levy  was  “unreasonable,  excessive  and  con¬ 
fiscatory.” 

The  Augusta  city  government  may  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court.  Southern 
Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  sought  the  injunction. 

FLORIDA  SHUTS  DOWN  PRICE  CUTTERS 

HE  Florida  Milk  Commission  recently  announced 
it  had  revoked  the  licenses  of  two  dairy  farms  for 
violation  of  the  milk  law  and  code  of  fair  trade 
practices,  and  that  six  other  firms  faced  revocation  of 
their  permits.  Firms  losing  their  licenses  were  the 
Sunny  Hill  Dairy  of  DeLand,  and  the  F.  M.  A.  Dairy 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

URGES  LOSS  LEADER  LEGISLATION 

HE  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Chicago,  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued,  “Facts  About 
Nargus,”  states  the  Association  actively  encourages 
the  passage  of  Unfair  Practices  or  Loss  Leader  Legis¬ 
lation,  which  prohibits  any  merchant  from  selling 
merchandise  below  cost,  or  below  a  certain  specified 
percentage  above  cost.  “This  legislation  has  proven 
of  great  value  to  producers,  retailers,  and  consumers 
in  States  where  it  is  in  effect,  and  where  an  enforce¬ 
ment  body  is  set  up,”  the  Association  stated. 

Nargus  is  also  continuing  to  support  uniform  state 
food,  drug  and  cosmetic  laws,  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  name  branding  of  merchandise.  It  vig¬ 
orously  opposes,  it  declares.  State  legislation  which 
would  result  in  compulsory  manufacturer’s  name 
branding  on  food  products. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  and  Sellers  Waiting — Remaining  Stocks  Probably 
Smaller  Than  Most  Think — Position  Very  Strong — ^The  Bean 
Packs — Asparagus  Also — Interesting  Corn  Prices — One  Canner 
Names  Grapefruit  Prices. 

STALEMATE — If  there  is  a  particular  feature  to 
this  week’s  canned  foods  market  it  is  that  the 
substantial  canners,  those  who  conduct  their  own 
business  and  produce  and  sell  98  per  cent  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  output,  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  attempts 
to  beat  down  prices,  nor  by  any  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  generally  used  to  secure  such  advantages.  They 
may  even  sympathize  with  the  commission-hungry, 
who  must  make  sales  to  live,  and  who  know  no  other 
sales  argument  than  lower  and  lower  prices,  but  they 
do  not  care  to  sell,  feeling  that  better  prices  are  inevi¬ 
table,  sooner  or  later.  And  this  same  staunch  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  holdings,  and  refusal  to  accept  lower 
prices,  is  doing  more  to  hold  back  the  bigger  and  better 
buyers  than  any  over-stocking  of  their  warehouses. 
They  would  like  more  goods,  because  such  buyers  dis¬ 
tributed  the  goods  recently  bought  as  fast  as  they 
came  in,  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of  the  retailers. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  heavy  demand  by  the 
retailers,  as  heavy  demand  from  the  consumer-buyers 
forced  this  action ;  but  also  the  war  scare  woke  up  the 
retailers  to  the  need  of  having  something  like  normal 
supplies  in  their  storerooms  or  cellars,  so  as  not  to 
be  caught  on  a  heavily  advancing  market.  And  if  the 
distributors  came  anywhere  near  supplying  that  big 
retail  hole,  then  the  stocks  of  canned  foods  in  first 
hands  are  very  much  lower  than  anyone  has  figured. 
And,  after  all,  that  is  why  the  canners  are  not  at  all 
worried  about  the  amount  of  goods  they  still  own.  So 
one  truth  matches  another,  and  from  this  can  easily 
be  seen  the  stalemate :  the  buyers  wanting  more  goods, 
but  at  some  concession  in  prices,  or  even  at  the 
former  prices,  but  the  canners  turning  deaf  ears  to 
further  sales,  preferring  to  stay  out  of  the  market 
for  the  better  prices  later.  It  presents  one  of  the  best 
conditions  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  industry,  so  far 
as  the  canners — and  of  the  distributors,  too — is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Prices  are  holding  all  down  the  line,  except  where 
unexpected  scarcity  in  production  is  compelling  ad¬ 
vances,  as  in  some  grades  of  corn,  in  the  entire  fish 
line,  and  as  may  soon  happen  in  the  green  bean  line. 
These  features  are  well  covered  in  the  leading  markets 
reported  following  this,  and  we  need  not  repeat,  but 
you  will  be  interested  in  some  statistics  just  released. 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  1938  pack  of 
green  beans  amounted  to  5,720,777  cases,  and  the  wax 
to  1,365,650  cases,  or  a  total  of  7,086,427  cases.  These 
same  packs  this  year,  1939,  resulted  as  follows :  greens, 
4,804,120,  and  wax  1,104,332  cases  or  a  total  of  but 
5,908,452  cases,  and  the  consumption  of  these  excellent 
products  is  steadily  increasing.  The  figures  tell  their 
own  story,  and  are  the  reason  we  have  steadily  claimed 
that  higher  prices  are  over-due.  That  is  just  a  case 
of  supply  and  demand,  not  any  extra  war  business, 
though  the  Army  and  Navy  use  large  amounts  of  both 
kinds  of  beans. 

ASPARAGUS — In  1938,  the  packs  of  asparagus 
amounted  to:  Regular,  1,180,032  cases;  all  green, 
1,223,182  cases,  making  a  total  of  2,403,214  cases. 
These  same  packs  in  1939  amounted  to  :  Regular,  1,456,- 
799  cases;  all  green,  1,063,093  cases,  for  a  total  of 
2,519,892  cases,  slightly  more.  These  figures  cover 
all  asparagus  packed  in  any  state.  But  note  that  stocks 
of  asparagus  are  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  as 
reported  from  the  Coast,  and  local  packs  are  usually 
made  to  fill  orders.  Check  up  here,  again,  on  the 
steadily  increasing  popular  consumption,  and  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  on  all  items  of  canned 
foods.  It  is  wholly  falacious  to  compare  present  stocks 
of  canned  foods,  of  any  kind,  with  stocks  or  packs  of 
five  or  ten  years  ago.  You  should  know  that  canned 
asparagus  leads  all  other  vegetables  in  normal  exports 
— the  world  likes  it,  and  is  taking  an  increasing  amount 
each  year,  and  may  be  counted  on  to  continue  to  do 
so,  despite  the  war.  The  countries  not  at  war  will  not 
stop  eating  asparagus.  So  that  price  market  is  solid, 
with  no  chance  for  declines.  Where  it  may  go,  in  the 
higher  direction,  is  anyone’s  guess. 

CORN — The  shortage  in  crop  and  pack  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  New  York  with  enforced  pro-rata 
deliveries,  has  focused  attention  on  canned  corn.  We 
have  seen  some  interesting  figures :  Fancy  golden  whole 
grain  in  the  Northeast,  which  includes  New  York  State 
as  well  as  Maine,  ranged  from  95  cents  to  $1.04,  prices 
which  will  have  to  be  considerably  upped  if  any  buyer 
expects  to  get  more  of  this  scarce  product  from  these 
regions.  In  the  Atlantic  States  regions  the  price  named 
was  $1.00,  in  the  Central  West  from  921/)  cents  to  $1.00, 
and  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  the  further  west, 
95  cents  to  $  1.021/). 

The  same  product  of  extra  standard  quality,  in  the 
above  regions  ruled:  921/2  cents;  89  cents;  90  cents, 
and  85  cents  to  90  cents. 

Fancy  whole  grain  white  corn  in  the  Northeast  ruled : 
$1.05;  $1.01,  and  90  cents  to  $1.02,  and  we  have  no 
prices  on  the  last  named  region. 

Golden  cream  style  fancy,  the  figures  read  in  the 
above  regions:  88  cents;  85  cents;  82 cents  to  86 
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cents,  and  821/2  cents  to  90  cents.  Extra  standards: 
80  cents;  821/2  cents;  75  cents  to  79  cents,  and  76  cents 
to  85  cents. 

Country  Gentleman,  fancy  cream  style:  $1.00;  85 
cents,  and  82i/>  cents  to  90  cents,  no  figures  for  the 
last  section.  Extra  standard:  85  cents;  80  cents,  and 
77  cents  to  821/2  cents. 

Evergreen  cream  style,  fancy:  90  cents;  85  cents; 
771/2  cents,  and  80  cents.  Extra  standard:  85  cents;  77 
cents,  and  75  cents.  Standard:  No  quote;  72  cents; 
671/2  cents  to  71  cents,  and  70  cents  to  75  cents. 

Corn  canners  ought  to  find  something  to  think  about 
in  these  figures. 

Tomato  prices  remain  unchanged,  too  low,  but  it 
is  said  greater  strength  is  beginning  to  show.  It  is 
about  time.  If  the  staunch  canners  we  refer  to  at 
the  opening  of  this  Review  will  withhold  their  goods 
from  the  cut  rate  artists,  the  tomato  market  will 
shoot  up. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Gentlemen : 

Weslaco,  Texas,  October  23,  1939. 

We  announce  new  pack  quotations  on  Texas  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  for  December- January  shipment,  our  option, 
as  follows: 

Unsweetened  Sweetened 


No.  300  . 

. $  .55 

No.  2 . 

. 60 

$  .63 

No.  3  Spl.  (46  oz.) . 

.  1.35 

1.45 

No.  10 . 

.  2.75 

2.90 

Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Weslaco,  McAllen,  Port  Browns¬ 
ville,  or  Port  Isabel.  Terms  are  sight  draft,  bill  of 
lading;  less  II/2  per  cent  cash  discount  10  days  from 
date  of  invoice;  six  months  swell  guarantee,  or  14  of 
1  per  cent  discount  in  lieu  thereof.  Label  allowance  on 
300s  $1.25  per  M,  on  the  other  sizes  $1.50  per  M.  All 
orders  are  subject  our  confirmation.  Prices  are  guaran¬ 
teed  until  time  of  shipment  against  our  own  decline. 

Christensen  Products  Corporation. 

E.  C.  Christensen. 

Neither  Florida  nor  Texas,  has  opened  up  on  prices 
as  yet. 

WHOLESALE  VOLUME  UP  9.2  PER  CENT 

HOLESALERS  this  week  feel  they  are  in  a  lull, 
says  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  sharp  contrast  with  the 
September  rush.  However,  of  the  wholesalers  report¬ 
ing  this  week,  78  are  doing  a  dollar  volume  up  to  or 
better  than  last  October  for  an  average  increase  of  9.2 
per  cent.  Only  eight  say  that  the  September  buying 
has  brought  a  reaction,  with  their  average  sales  down 
14.1  per  cent. 

Even  better  comparisons  are  expected  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  58  wholesalers  feel  that  their 
increases  will  be  larger  than  present  sales;  22  expect 
to  about  hold  their  present  satisfactory  gains,  and  only 
eight  are  fearful  that  their  retail  customers  covered 
so  fully  that  they  will  make  poor  comparisons  during 
the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  Nearly  everybody  expects 
a  wonderful  holiday  demand. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sve^ial  Corrr.spondcnt  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Holding! — No  “Lag”  to  Buying  Power — Higher  Market  Prices 
Solidly  Built  on  Shorter  Supplies — Asparagus  Stronger — 
Spinach  Prices  Too  Low — Tomatoes  Firming — Blueberries 

Nearly  Cleaned  Up — Sardine  Production  Unsatisfactory. 

New  York,  October  27,  1939. 

OLDING  FIRM — Although  there  has  been  a  let¬ 
down  in  buying  of  some  canned  foods  here  the 
market  fails  to  disclose  any  signs  of  easiness,  and 
the  week’s  developments  would  indicate  a  very  firm 
position  generally.  The  hammers,  of  course,  are  being 
put  to  work  in  an  effort  to  drive  prices  down  in  certain 
quarters. 

One  of  the  arguments  heard  is  that  deliveries  of 
many  leading  foods  are  heavy  and  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  heavy  during  the  final  quarter.  Purchasing 
power,  to  follow  the  argument,  is  lagging  behind  the 
delivery  rate,  and  hence  not  able  to  sustain  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Actually,  there  is  very  little  in  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  buying  power  is  on  the  “lag,” 
and  the  rise  in  industry,  payrolls  and  wage  rates  all 
indicate  the  reverse. 

Strength  in  canned  foods  is  evidenced  by  more  than 
prices.  Some  time  ago  we  reported  that  Maine  packers 
would  be  forced  to  prorate  deliveries  of  corn,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
pack  to  796,000  cases,  from  1,878,000  cases  last  year 
now  clearly  explains  their  action.  Today  we  learn  that 
a  prominent  West  Coast  Packer  has  been  forced  to 
make  50  per  cent  deliveries  on  his  two  leading  brands 
of  tuna  owing  to  a  disappointing  catch. 

CORN — The  final  figures  on  the  corn  pack  from 
N.  C.  A.  placing  the  total  at  15,290,842  cases  against 
20,846,842  cases  in  1938  were  in  line  with  expectations 
and  the  market  for  all  canned  varieties  is  holding 
firm.  As  a  bare  argument  some  are  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  1939  pack  is  much  greater  than  pre¬ 
vious  estimates  of  13,500,000  and  14,000,000  cases. 
As  far  as  Maine  corn  is  concerned  deliveries  will  be 
held  to  as  little  as  30  per  cent  on  the  cob,  45  to  79 
per  cent  on  whole  grain,  80  to  85  per  cent  on  cream 
style  Bantam,  and  from  70  to  75  per  cent  on  12-ounce 
vacuum  pack  whole  kernel  Bantam.  Only  cream  style 
Crosby  deliveries  will  be  100  per  cent.  Current  offer¬ 
ings  of  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  tins,  are 
not  under  95  cents,  with  standard  Evergreen  cream 
style  maintained  at  70  cents,  same  container,  at 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  factories. 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  product  is  moving  in 
satisfactory  volume,  and  trade  factors  this  week  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  prices  have  not  broken  below 
the  opening  levels  as  some  had  predicted.  Actually, 
the  market  is  materially  stronger  than  the  initial  prices 
named  some  time  ago  for  the  1939  pack.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  large  all  green  asparagus  in  No.  2  round  tins 
is  firm  at  $2.40  to  $2.45  today,  while  $2.25  could  have 
been  obtained  when  the  pack  got  underway. 
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SPINACH — Increased  costs  growing  out  of  the 
higher  wage  minimums  in  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
are  figured  in  the  trade  here  as  equivalent  to  about 
5  cents  per  dozen  for  21/2  tins,  but  only  late  spinach 
production  at  this  time  probably  is  affected,  or  that  part 
packed  outside  of  the  “area  of  production.”  In  view 
of  the  foregoing,  quotations  on  standard  ranging  from 
95  cents  to  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  for  21/2  tins,  appear 
moderately  low  at  this  time.  No.  10  containers  are 
named  at  $3.15  or  higher. 

TOMATOES — Prices  are  holding  at  recently  estab¬ 
lished  levels,  and  demands  appear  quieter  following 
recent  active  purchases  for  jobbers  and  large  distributor 
outlets.  In  comparison  to  conditions  which  existed  a 
year  ago  packers  generally  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  hold  stocks  and  efforts  to  further  depress  values  on 
Tri-State  and  mid-West  tomatoes  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Some  canners,  preferring  to  hold  stocks,  are 
declining  to  operate  on  the  quoted  60  cents  to  621/2 
cents  market  for  standard  2s,  Baltimore.  The  21/2S 
also  appear  steady  at  around  85  cents.  Peninsula. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Most  Florida  packers  had  not 
named  prices  for  new  pack  juice  or  sections  at  this 
writing  and  the  local  market  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  rumor  specialists.  One  report  is  that  a  well-known 
Florida  packer  put  out  “feelers”  during  the  week  at 
around  60  cents  for  natural  juice,  and  90  cents  for 
hearts.  No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  Another  contended 
that  Texas  juicers  were  putting  out  a  few  tentative 
offers  of  unsweetened  juice  at  571/2  cents.  No.  2  tins, 
f.  o.  b.  Brownsville,  Texas.  The  latter  interest  is  also 
understood  to  have  quoted  $1.25  per  dozen  on  the 
popular  46-ounce  containers,  and  $2.50  on  No.  lO’s. 
Early  prices  at  this  time  last  year  were  60  cents  for 
the  unsweetened  and  621/2  cents  for  the  sweetened, 
Tampa  or  Brownsville,  although  later  in  October,  1938, 
the  Florida  market  went  to  65  cents  and  671/2  cents  for 
juice,  Tampa. 

BLUEBERRIES — In  view  of  sustained  demands  it 
is  now  fairly  certain  that  Maine  packers  will  have  no 
carry-over  to  offer  early  in  1940.  The  No.  10  sizes 
already  have  undergone  a  cleanup,  and  offerings  of 
No.  2’s  in  syrup  are  made  firmly  at  $1.40  to  $1.50, 
f.  o.  b.  Maine  factory. 

SARDINES — Maine  sardine  canneries  will  probably 
be  forced  to  wind  up  operations  on  the  1939  pack  before 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  Production  was  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  demands  ran  to  very  large  proportions, 
especially  during  September.  The  price  is  continued  at 
$3.35  for  keyless  oil  quarters  but  stocks  at  Maine 
factories  are  very  low. 

TUNA — The  quality  of  white  meat  tuna  produced 
from  the  catch  this  season,  much  below  expectations, 
has  forced  a  leading  West  Coast  packer  to  make  only 
50  per  cent  delivery  against  contracts  booked  for  two 
of  its  well-known  advertised  brands.  Elsewhere,  tuna 
is  moving  out  rapidly  and  as  fast  as  can  be  packed,  and 
three  canners  remain  withdrawn. 

SHRIMP — A  Texas  packer,  through  local  representa¬ 
tives,  this  week  offered  new  shrimp  at  pretty  firm  levels. 
No.  1  tins  are  named  at  $1.25  for  small,  $1.35  for 
medium,  and  $1.45  for  jumbo,  subject  to  confirmation, 
f.  o.  b.  Texas  plant. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade'' 

Prices  Holding  Firm — Pumpkin  Pack  Moved — Tomatoes 
Haltingly  Move  Upwards — Pea  Market  Active — Corn  Firm — 
Beans  Stronger — All  Quiet  Along  the  Fruit  Front — 

Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  26,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Firmness  continues  in  the 
canned  foods  line.  Jobbers  and  chains  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrange  for  Holiday  goods  and  the 
staples  are  suffering  somewhat  from  those  activities. 

Canners  generally  are  content  to  hold  firm  to  their 
lists,  confident  that  during  the  next  four  to  five  months 
their  stocks  will  all  be  needed  and  at  no  less  a  price  than 
today’s  levels  with  every  chance  of  higher  ones. 

PUMPKIN — This  item  has  surprised  almost  every¬ 
one.  The  pack  throughout  the  Middlewest  was  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year  but  that  pack  today  is 
practically  out  of  canners’  hands.  The  movement  has 
been  wide  and  persistent.  It  is  possible  to  purchase 
only  limitedly  at  No.  21/2  fancy  pumpkin,  90  cents; 
No.  2  fancy  pumpkin,  671/)  cents,  and  No.  10  fancy 
pumpkin,  $3.00  to  $3.25  factory. 

TOMATOES — Carlos  Campbell  is  reported  to  be  as¬ 
sembling  stocks  as  of  the  first  of  this  month  and  there 
are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  when  those  figures 
are  published  it  will  materially  help  the  tomato  mar¬ 
ket,  and  that  it  will  show  the  total  supply  or  pack  this 
year,  plus  any  carry-over,  will  probably  be  less  than  the 
consuming  demand. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  drifting,  and  in  Indiana, 
prices  range  from  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  65  to  70 
cents;  No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes,  85  to  90  cents,  and 
No.  10  standard  tomatoes,  $2.75  to  $3.00  factory  A 
few  belated  buyers  have  entered  the  market  the  past 
week  for  extra  standards  and  fancies.  Such  lots  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  continued  activity  of  the  market.  Usually 
October  is  a  quiet  month  but  the  shipment  of  peas 
continues  in  a  most  encouraging  manner.  Some  quo¬ 


tations  that  have  been  picked  up  are : 

No.  2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Alaskas . $  .85 

No.  2  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas . 90 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas . 95 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.05 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  No.  1  Sieve  Alaskas .  1.20 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Sweets . 95 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  No.  5  Sieve  Sweets . 90 

f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 


CORN — This  market  has  been  featureless.  Prices 
are  firm.  Here  and  there  a  lot  of  questionable  quality 
No.  2  standard  white  evergreen  is  available  at  6710 
cents  but  the  large  majority  of  canners  are  holding  at 
70  cents  and  upwards. 

No.  10  tin  w’hite  cream  style  corn  promises  to  be  a 
scarce  item.  A  close  check-up  was  made  by  an 
authority  of  all  “gallon”  canners  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  amount  unsold  was  very  small  indeed. 
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GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Unless  the  Southern 
States  come  in  with  what  might  be  termed  and  early 
Winter  pack,  canners  expect  even  higher  prices  than 
those  ruling  today  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  of  70 
cents  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  points. 

Statistically,  green  beans  occupy  a  very  good  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  total  supply  in  canners  hands  today  is 
said  to  be  less  than  the  amounts  shipped  during  the 
past  distributing  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — 
Some  prices  are  eminating  from  both  Florida  and 
Texas,  but  the  trade  at  large  is  content  to  wait  until 
the  packing  season  is  closer  at  hand. 

No.  2  tin  new  pack  unsweetened  juice  has  been 
quoted  from  Texas  at  60  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande 
Valley  common  points.  No.  2  fancy  segments  have  been 
quoted  out  of  Florida  at  90  cents  for  season  delivery. 

Some  talk  is  that  the  46  ounce  can  as  applied  to 
segments,  is  likely  to  be  discontinued.  Last  season 
saw  quite  a  switch  from  the  No.  5  tin  to  the  46  ounce 
container. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  is  quiet  along  this 
“front.”  The  cling  peach  market  continues  in  its 
firmness  but  the  demand  is  limited  to  fill-in  lots  that 
buyers  need  to  round  out  their  stocks. 

Apricots,  plums,  fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salad  are 
in  routine  call. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Oregon  prunes  are  firm 
but  there  has  been  little  new  buying  in  the  Chicago 
market.  Future  contracts  were  heavy  and  deliveries 
against  these  commitments  are  rolling  in.  Berries  and 
pears  promise  to  be  almost  a  clean-up  during  the  next 
few  months. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  prices  are  holding  with 
possible  exception  of  a  slight  easiness  in  Fall  pack 
chums.  Tuna  continues  strong.  Shrimp  prices  are 
high  due  to  heavy  demand  for  the  fresh  market.  Jap¬ 
anese  crabmeat  recorded  an  advance.  Sardines  have 
been  quiet. 

THE  ROBINSON  -  PATMAN  FEDERAL  STA¬ 
TUTE  —  The  decision  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  A  &  P  Case  definitely  brought 
out  important  points  which  canners  who  have  been 
selling  buyers  direct,  should  bear  prominently  in  mind. 
One  of  these  is : 

Brokerage  diversion  is  illegal,  whether  you  call  it 
brokerage  or  by  any  other  name.  It  is  not  the  name 
which  is  illegal,  but  the  act  of  passing  a  so-called  sav¬ 
ings  in  selling  expense  to  some  and  not  to  others.  If 
you  change  the  name  brokerage  to  allowance  or  special 
payment,  or  any  other  term,  it  is  simply  a  subterfuge. 
All  devices  for  avoiding  the  absolute  prohibitions  of 
the  brokerage  section  will  undoubtedly  be  looked  upon 
with  increased  suspicion  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mision. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

War  or  no  war,  the  canning  industry’s  real  problem 
is  not  how  to  become  prosperous,  for  that  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  sound  and  practical  measures  and  the  most 
prominent  steps  in  that  direction  during  the  past  year 
were : 


1.  The  constructive  actions  of  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Co-operative. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service 
Bureau. 

3.  The  reduction  of  acreage  of  the  major  vegetable 
items,  in  order  to  have  more  of  a  balance  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption. 

The  real  problem  is  how  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  have  kept  the  Industry  from  prospering  and  one 
of  those  obstacles  is  to  eliminate  the  buyer  who  seeks 
to  ehisel  by  purchasing  direct. 

You  should  do  your  business  through  an  independent 
food  broker  and  you  should  know  your  broker. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Quiet  But  Prices  Very  Firm — Pears  Higher — Peaches 
Also — Hope  to  Get  Standards  Set  for  Fruits-for-Salads  and 
Fruit  Cocktail — Pineapple  Has  Not  Advanced — Good  Tomato 
Weather — Most  Firms  Withdrawn  on  Solid  Pack — But  Little 
Spinach  in  First  Hands,  and  Fall  Pack  Will  Be  Small. 

San  Francisco,  California  October  26,  1939. 

Market — The  past  week  has  been  the  most 
inactive  of  any  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  Orders  have  been  smaller  in 
number  and  in  size,  but  have  been  well  spread  over 
the  list,  with  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  getting  about 
their  usual  share  of  attention.  Apparently  distribu¬ 
tors  sensed  a  let  down  as  they  have  been  making  offers 
just  a  little  below  the  established  market,  suggesting 
that  they  might  find  a  place  for  some  added  goods  if 
prices  were  shaded.  They  are  finding,  however,  that 
one  thing  canners  in  this  territory  are  not  doing  is 
lowering  prices.  Firmness  is  still  very  much  in 
evidence. 

FRUITS — The  market  is  showing  added  firmness 
on  canned  pears  and  quite  a  few  items  in  the  list  are 
being  quoted  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Some  of  the 
smaller  packers  are  reporting  a  sold-out  condition  and 
holdings  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  It 
would  seem  that  No.  21/2  fancy  pears  are  to  be  had 
for  less  than  $2.10,  whereas  they  were  to  be  had  at 
$2.00  only  a  few  days  ago.  Choice  and  Standards  in 
this  size  have  also  advanced  slightly,  as  far  as  mini¬ 
mum  quotations  are  concerned.  The  most  marked 
advances  are  on  the  higher  grades,  which  have  not 
been  plentiful  this  year. 

Added  firmness  is  in  evidence  on  cling  peaches  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Fancy,  with  some  packers  asking  more 
for  both  halves  and  sliced.  For  some  time  sliced  has 
been  commanding  a  premium  over  halves,  with  a  very 
marked  differential  on  some  grades.  For  example, 
some  firms  asking  $1.25  for  Standard  halves  are  get¬ 
ting  as  much  as  $1.35  for  sliced.  Fewer  canners  hav» 
stocks  of  freestone  peaches  than  clings  and  most  of 
these  seem  to  be  quoting  almost  identical  prices.  On 
only  two  or  three  items  is  it  possible  to  single  out 
minimum  quotations. 
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SALADS — The  manner  in  which  fruits  for  salad  and 
fruit  cocktail  have  moved  off  this  season  is  commented 
on  quite  generally  by  the  trade.  Some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  canners  suggest  that  now  that  the  Government  has 
made  effective  standards  for  peaches,  pears,  apricots 
and  cherries  there  should  be  standards  adopted  for 
fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  hearing  to  this  end  will  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  importance  of  these  is  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  recalled  that  the  pack  is  now  larger  than  that  of  any 
single  item  in  the  California  fruit  list,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  peaches. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple  is  about  the  one 
item  in  the  fruit  list  that  is  selling  at  the  same  price 
as  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  abroad. 
Sales  are  keeping  up  well  and  shipments  are  going 
forward  about  as  fast  as  cargo  space  can  be  had.  Many 
items  are  getting  in  scant  supply  and  future  lists  will 
undoubtedly  show  numerous  withdrawals,  if  not  price 
advances.  The  probable  pack  is,  of  course,  but  a  guess 
as  the  industry  does  not  release  pack  statistics. 
Reports  from  the  Islands  indicate  that  harvesting  has 
been  more  carefully  done  than  in  recent  years  and  that 
little  fruit  has  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste. 

TOMATOES — Warm  weather  continued  right  up  to 
the  last  week  in  October  and  canners  have  enjoyed  a 
good  late  run  on  tomatoes,  with  a  possibility  of  con¬ 
siderable  activity  in  November.  The  output  of  solid 
pack  has  been  comperatively  light  and  most  firms  are 
withdrawn.  Italian  type  tomatoes  are  very  firm  and 
No.  2V^s,  which  opened  at  $2.40  a  case,  are  now  firm 
at  $2.80.  Tomato  paste  is  moving  at  $3.60  a  case,  with 
some  packers  confident  that  $4.00  will  be  the  ruling 
price  before  spring. 

SPINACH — While  it  is  possible  to  purchase  spinach 
on  the  basis  of  $1.10  for  No.  2V2S,  most  sales  are  at  a 
higher  price  and  there  is  comparatively  little  in  first 
hands.  There  are  quite  a  few  inquiries  coming  in 
for  winter  pack,  but  indications  are  for  a  very  light 
pack.  One  canner  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
made  arrangements  for  a  pack  of  about  50,000  cases, 
but  the  hot  weather  of  September  and  October  caused 
him  to  lower  his  sights  to  10,000  or  15,000  cases. 
Prices  on  the  pack  are  expected  about  the  middle  of 
November  and  predictions  range  from  $1.10  to  $1.25 


a  dozen  for  No.  2V^s.  The  former  is  probably  more 
in  line. 

SALMON — A  new  canned  salmon  list  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  but 
this  represents  no  change  in  prices.  The  former  list 
called  for  September-October  delivery  but  delivery  date 
has  been  extended  until  December  31. 

Items  such  as  succotash  are  getting  increased  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  territory  as  cooler  weather  approaches.  The 
popular  No.  303  size  in  featured  brands  is  offered  at 
$1.10  with  No.  2  tall  at  $1.17l^  and  $1.20. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  Lags — Raw  Shrimp  Market  Very  Active — 
Weather  Effect  on  Eating  Habits — Oysters  Waiting — 
Vegetable  Packs  About  Done. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  26,  1939. 

HRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  last  week  was  not 
as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  favorable.  But  evi¬ 
dently  the  shrimp  scattered  too  much  and  the 
shrimpers  were  not  able  to  locate  them,  which  is  quite 
often  the  case. 

The  shrimp  in  the  Bay  are  much  larger  than  they 
have  been,  especially  near  the  Gulf,  and  the  shrimpers 
do  not  find  them  so  badly  mixed,  as  they  were  two 
weeks  ago  when  the  North  wind  freshened  the  water 
in  the  Bay  and  brought  down  a  good  many  small 
shrimp  from  up  the  River. 

The  market  on  Jumbo  raw  headless  shrimp  is  very 
good,  which  causes  most  of  the  shrimp  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  boats  to  go  to  the  raw  shrimp  dealers  instead  of 
the  canneries,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  dealers  can  pay 
a  higher  price  than  the  canneries. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.20 
for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  i.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  turned  hot  this  week  and 
shirt  sleeves  are  popular  again,  and  the  oysterman 
and  coal  man  are  taking  a  forced  vacation,  because  of 
slack  business. 

The  cold  spell,  which  lasted  four  days  last  week, 
boosted  up  the  oyster  business  considerably,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  cold  weather  for  this  week, 
therefore,  poor  business  in  seafood  is  the  outlook. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  cold  weather  stimulates 
all  perishable  business,  hence  the  oysterman  is  not  the 
only  one  that  suffers  during  hot  weather. 

On  the  other  hand,  hot  weather  does  not  only  affect 
the  raw  seafood  business,  but  the  canned  business  as 
well,  because  some  how  or  other,  hot  weather  seems  to 
kill  the  appetite  for  all  seafoods  and  meats  with  few 
exceptions.  And  if  the  trade  lays  off  the  fresh,  they 
also  lay  off  the  canned  as  well,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  weather  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  eating  habits  of  the  people. 

Whether  the  same  applies  to  vegetables  or  not,  I 
do  not  know,  but  a  grocer  tells  me  that  there  is  very 
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little  difference  in  the  sale  of  canned  vegetables  in 
season  and  out,  which  would  indicate  that  people  eat 
about  twice  as  much  vegetables  in  season  as  they  do 
out  of  season,  so  warm  weather  seems  to  create  an 
appetite  for  vegetables,  like  cold  weather  does  for 
oysters. 

As  long  as  the  weather  is  hot,  the  water  in  the  bays 
will  remain  warm  and  oysters  will  not  fatten,  there¬ 
fore,  there  will  be  no  canning  of  oysters  until  they  get 
fat,  which  will  be  a  month  or  longer. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — Canning  of  vegetables  is  almost  at 
a  standstill  in  this  section. 

Turnip  greens  is  about  the  only  vegetable  that  is 
being  canned  and  the  pack  is  moving  slowly  on  account 
of  light  crop. 

Canners  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  potato  pack 
and  most  of  them  say  that  they  are  not  going  to  can  any 
potatoes,  because  they  don’t  see  how  they  can  operate 
under  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sweet  potato  pack  is  one  of  those  where  you  do  not 
know  half  of  the  time  whether  you  are  making  money 
or  losing,  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  makes  it  a  still 
greater  gamble. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  1,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  1-2  1939 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  13-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  15,  1939 — 26th  Annual  Convention,  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — 25th  annual  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1939 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  probably  November  21st,  at  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia. 

DECEMBER  7,  1939 — Minnesota  Canners  Association  Annual 
Convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


CRIST  FROM  THE  LAW-MAKING  MILL 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

food  will  not  be  produced  or  shipped  in  violation  of 
Section  404  or  301(d)  of  said  Act;  provided,  however, 
that  the  seller  does  not  guarantee  against  such  goods 
becoming  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  said  Act  after  shipment  by  reason  of  causes 
beyond  seller’s  control;  and  provided  also  that  where 
goods  are  shipped  under  buyer’s  labels,  seller’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  misbranding  shall  be  limited  to  that 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  label  furnished  by  the  buyer.  Buyer  undertakes 
to  save  seller  harmless  from  any  liability  under  said 
Act  for  any  other  type  of  misbranding  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  buyer’s  labels,  or  for  any  liability  under 
said  Act  for  misbranding  where  buyer  insists  upon 
the  use  of  any  label  after  seller  has  questioned  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  such  label.” 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

}Vrit€  For  Catalog, 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Anual 
Meeting,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
annual  convention.  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 


DECEMBER  12,  1939 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 


DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association, 

Annual  Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  annual  convention,  Statler  Hotel,  BufTalo,  New  York. 


DECEMBER  19-20,  1939 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference, 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2%.... . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.35 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  su . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..__ . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 — 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


S5t/t  Slirnl,  Nn  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

. 90 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.50 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. 70 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50  2.60 

2.50  2.65 

2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.50 


2.10  2.15 

2.30  2.35 

1.65  1.75 

7.50  . 


.70 

•721/. 

.75 

.85 

.85 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

.621/. 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.60 

4.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

4.75 

4.75 

6.00 

.95 

.95 

5.50 

5.50 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

.70 

3.50 

3.60 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.771/2 

.70 

.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

.70  . 

2.75  3.00 


2.35  2.45 

2.50  2.60 

2.16  2.26 
2.26  2.40 


1.30 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.25 

7.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

75 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.06 

90 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

25 

4.00 

3.26 

5.00 

65 

.70 

.55 

.65 

95 

.75 

.90 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

75 

.85 

.90 

.10 

1.10 

.50 

3.75 

3.35 

.85 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2»« . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Shoeiteg,  Fancy  No.  2,...„ _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2. . . . 

CORN— Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.„ . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s........« 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss _ ........... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48............... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  S8..„....„„„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  28».. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls..._ 
No.  10  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas.  2a...._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is - ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..........„.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  58 . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . — .»...._ 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . . . . . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2V<i  _ _ _ 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2^1  . . . 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ _ — 

No.  10  _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  ^ra,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2„.„_......— 


.80 

4.25  4 

.75 

4.00  4 

.721/2 
3.75  .. 

.85  1 

4.25  5 

.76 

4.00  5 

.70 

3.75  .. 


.75  .85 

.  2.75 


.80  .85 

4.25  4.25 

.55  .65 

3.25  4.00 


.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

4.75 

5.50 

4.85 

5.25 

.86 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.07% 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

.70 

4.00 

4.50 

4.25 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

5.50 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

.80  1.00 
4.25  4.50 

.72  V2  .90 
3.75  4.25 

.671/2  .85 

3.40  4.00 

.771/2  .90 

4.00  4.50 

.75  .85 

3.95  4.50 

.70  .80 

3.65  4.00 


.70  . 

2.00  2.35 


.80  .85 

.85  1.05 

.97%  . 


West  Coewt 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.95 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.82%  1.00 

.85 

.80 

.95 

5.00 

5.76 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

1.50 

1.45 

1.50 

. . 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.05 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

5.50 

6.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.93 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.75 

.82% 

.95 

1.00 

.55 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

2.50 

62% 

.66 

2.65 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

3.40 

3.40 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.80 

.95 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

.92% 

1.10 

1.35 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . — . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


.70 

.80 

.86 

3.00 

3.00 

.76 

1.00 

3.35 

3.60 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

1.36 

3.60 

.50 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.05 

3.25 

.42% 

.47% 

.62% 

.67% 

.87% 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

2.80 

3.00 

.42% 

3.25 

.40 

2.75 

Central 
Low  High 


.75 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.25 

1.35 

4.25 

4.50 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

3.25 

3.50 

.42% 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.97% 

2.75 

3.00 

.42% 

.45 

2.75 

3.50 

.40 

.42% 

2.75 

3.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

.  1.20 

.  1.50 


Solid 

Pack 

1.00 

1.05 

1.35 

4.25 

4.35 

.76 

.97% 


3.10  . 

With  puree 
.65  .67% 

.80  .82% 

1.02%  . 


3.10  3.20 


3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

3.00  3.15 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.45  . 

.75  . 

.56 

.85  . 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.00  . 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.75  . 

.70 

.76 

1.05  . 

.95 

1.00 

3.35  3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  . . . . .  . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..........  1.65  1.96 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%. . .  1.37Vi  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water..........„„ . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . -  . 


2.10 

2.16 

1.85 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.50 

5.65 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.00 

4.15 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

5.35  6.60 

5.75  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  Ne.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.._»................ 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 


.80 


3.76 


1.45 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60 

5.25 

1.75 

1.40 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.47%  . 

.67%  . 

.96 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

4.50 

1.50 

1.66 

6.00 

1.65 

6.50 

6.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


2.35 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.75 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.25 

3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy—^............................ 

.76 

.80 

.70 

jJrt  1ft  . 

8.25 

3.15 

Mrt  9*  Rtd  . . 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

2.75 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2Vj.  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 


2.90  3.00 

3"25  3"35 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.95  2.00 

1.75  1.85 

1.40  1.55 

6.25  6.50 

5.75  6.00 

4.90  5.00 


10  OE.  . . . 

No.  2,  19  oz. 
No.  2,  17  oz. 


.70  . 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.25 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water. 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 -  - 

. .  1.40  1.60 

1.45  1.50 

No.  10 . . 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.00  . 

1.00  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . . 

4.75  . 

4.75  5.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . — 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10.... 
Choice  No.  10. 
Std.  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . - .  . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz . .  .  . 

No.  2  . . . . 97%  1.10  . 

No.  6  . .  2.60  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . .  . 


NTa  roo  . 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1  1 

.55 

.60 

No.  2  . 

. 62% 

.67 

.63 

1.67 

1.35 

1.45 

Na  k  . 

....  1.65 

1.65 

GOOSEBERRIES 
Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%... 

Choice,  No.  2%. _ 

Std.,  No.  2% - 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

3.75 

4.00 

Std.,  4  oz. . . . . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05  1.10 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.60 

1.80 

2A0 

2.20 

2.10  . 

SALMON 

1.36 

5.00 

2.00 

1.40 

5.25 

2.15 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

2.25 

1.85 

2.35 

1.72% 

1.90 

1.95 

2.10 

1.75 

1.80 

No.  %  _ _ _ 

6.85 

7.00 

Pink,  Talf,  Nn.  1 . 

1.45 

1.65 

6.35 

6.65 

6.00 

Flat,  No.  % . 

N« '  %  . 

2.00 

1.40 

1.90 

1.35 

1.80 

2.40 

7.60 

7.75 

California 

SHRIMP 

Southern 
1.15  1.30 

1.20  1.35 

1.25  1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  OU,  Keyless . - 

Vi  Oily  TomatOy  Carton.—..-— ... 

4.00 

3.35 

4.35 

8.10 

r>lif  nval  'NA,  1,  24’a . 

1.36 

OaMf.  Ov«l  Mo.  1,  4R*« . 

3.90 

4.15 

6.00 

1.60 

1.35 

1.25 

4.90 
4.40 

3.90 
4.00 


1.60 

1.46 

1.30 

5.05 

4.60 

4.05 

4.25 

3.25 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  U,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%8  . . 

%8  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

ij: 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales  and  all  industrial  weighing 
equipment.  All  sizes.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed.  30  days 
free  trial.  Bargains.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


_ FOR  SALE —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Plant,  located  Homestead, 
Florida.  Capacity  one  to  three  thousand  cases  per  day.  For 
detailed  information  write  Bedford  Tobacco  Company,  Bedford, 
Virginia. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — TOMATO  PULP 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  in  five  gallon  cans. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  2V2  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  superintendent  or  manager.  14 
years’  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  handled 
field  work,  plant  and  sales.  Address  Box  B-2390,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Manager,  will  make  proposi¬ 
tion  on  purchase  of  stock  after  one  year  if  I  see  plant  has  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Address  Box  B-2391,  The  Canning  Trade. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

i  INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Coin 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


WHEN 


NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 

O  Lanssenkamp  is  headquarters  For  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  of 
many  types  of  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  of  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 

Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  for  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures;  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 

Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
many  other  items. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Effi.rimr^r  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY--The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry ’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning---A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


Prof.:  Oxygen  is  essential  to  all  animal  existence. 
Life  would  be  impossible  without  it.  Yet,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  only  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Student :  What  did  they  do  before  it  was  discovered  ? 


Judge:  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this  charge  of 
murder? 

Prisoner:  None  of  yer  business! 

Judge:  Thirty  days — contempt  of  court. 


‘T  am  looking  for  a  job  as  a  sardine  packer. 

“Have  you  had  any  experience?" 

“Yes,  two  years  work  on  the  subways  of  New  York." 


“Lovely  statue  over  there.  Whose  is  it? 

“Oh,  it  belongs  to  the  city." 

“No,  no.  I  mean  what  is  it  of?" 

“Granite,  I  guess." 

“But  what  does  it  represent?" 

“Oh,  about  $50,000." 

“Thanks." 

“Porter,  get  me  another  glass  of  ice  water." 

“Sorry,  suh,  but  if  I  takes  any  mo’  ice,  ,dat  corpse 
in  de  baggage  car  ain’t  going  to  keep." 


The  fog  was  dense  and  the  boat  had  stopped  when 
the  old  lady  asked  the  captain  why  he  didn’t  go  on. 

“Can’t  see  up  the  river,  madame.” 

“But,  Captain,”  she  persisted,  “I  can  see  the  stars 
overhead." 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  captain,  “but  until  the  boilers 
burst  we  aint  going  that  way." 


It  was  a  tense  moment,  then  suddenly  the  student 
pilot  saw  one  wing  disappear,  and  his  face  went  white. 
Immediately,  the  other  one  went,  and  he  grew  frantic. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake.  Captain”  he  yelled,  looking  down 
at  his  own  bare  plate,  “can’t  you  at  least  leave  me  a 
drumstick?" 

During  a  dust  storm  in  Kansas,  a  prairie  dog  was 
seen  100  feet  in  the  air,  burrowing. 


A  Scotchman  had  been  promised  a  new  hat  for  a 
present. 

Before  it  was  bought  the  donor  called  and  asked, 
“Would  you  rather  have  a  felt  hat  or  a  straw  hat,  Mac- 
Pherson  ?’’ 

“Weel,"  said  MacPherson,  “I  think  I’ll  take  a  straw 
one.  Maybe  it’ll  be  a  mouthful  for  the  cow  when  it’s 
worn  out." 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machlnonr  Min. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayara  Machine  ' 
Berlin-Chapman 
Chiaholm-Ryder 
Food  Machinery 
A.  K.  Robina  &  < 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  NiaoMa  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BUCKETS,  PAHS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
E.  J.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
(^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  6  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS, 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Win. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glus  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  U. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapm«i  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^ls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeaton,  UL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ZRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoo^ston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BBiiiii-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisnolm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  C^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  1C.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Btdtimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays, 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Ctiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisnoim-Hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEEDS.  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MiUord,  Conn. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 


xioouwQicia  oeeu  vjiioweis,  inc.,  iNew  naven,  uonn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Ii^lford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 


PeAA/pjectiue.  i*i  ncdane.  IS — 

AN  OPTICAL  ILLUSION  & 


IS- 

A  MEANS  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


Take  advantage  of  our  63  years  Experience 


IB®® 

30B  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 


'ill'  (S®, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Any  Buyer  of  any  product  who  uses  perspective  gathers 
all  the  facts,  weighs  them  carefully,  then  moves  to  get 
the  most  for  the  money.  Rogers  Bros,  customers  are 
men  with  perspective.  They  know  that  in  Rogers  high 
guality  seeds  they  buy  the  best,  with  confidence.  They 
realize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  seed  is  money  in  their 
pockets  many  times  over,  in  net  returns. 


